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VOLUME XLIII No. 1 


EDITORIAL 


NCE again our President, H.R.H. The Princess Elizabeth, 

graciously consented to present the medals and prizes for 

1945-46 in the Concert Hall at College on October 24th. Her 
Royal Highness was warmly welcomed by the large audience of 
students, parents, friends and professors, and was entertained by 
a programme of festive music played by the first orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. Richard Austin. All the soloists in the concerto 
items were students recently released from the Forces. It was a 
happy thought to provide them with this opportunity of concert 
work, and some of their performances, after four, five or more 
years in alien surroundings often far removed from even a 
N.A.A.F.I, piano, should have proved a stimulus and inspiration 
to the younger generation of students at College. 

The problems of rehabilitation, to use what has perhaps become 
an overworked expression, are frequently written about by 
all types of people in all types of papers. In an article 
“From Khaki to College,’ readers of this Magazine may 
learn something of the peculiar problems which confront the 
music student as he attempts to pick up the threads of 
an interrupted career. Practical difficulties there are and must 
be, but it is lamentable to detect in this article (and it is not an 
isolated experience) an admission of loneliness amongst unfamiliar 
faces. In a non-residential college, such as is ours, it is all too 
easy to be a mere visitor, and it is therefore encouraging to dis- 
cover that the students themselves, old and new, have recently 
formed a student society so that there may be opportunities for 
getting to know each other as people and not only as violinists, 
organists and piccolo players. And in organizing activities that 
are not always musical, they are undoubtedly heeding the advice 
of a distinguished nineteenth century composer: ‘‘ If you have 
finished your daily musical work and feel tired, do not force your- 
self to further labour. It is better to rest than to practise without 
pleasure or freshness. Rest from your musical studies by reading 
the poets. Exercise often in the open air. Closely observe life as 
well as the other arts and sciences,’ 

In the subsequent article, which describes the second Inter- 
national Musical Competition recently held in Geneva, it is pointed 
out that of the 500 entrants, only 26 were British. The writer 
then mentions the practical fancial assistance given by various 
official bodies to the candidates from other countries, thus enabling 
far more to take part. England is no longer ‘‘ Das Land ohne 
Musik ”’ ; moreover, our music now has fairy godparents at the 
Treasury. But we cannot yet afford to take our musical reputation 
in Europe too much for granted, 

With the assistance of good spectacles it might just have been 
possible to read in the last number of the Magazine an appeal to 
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Collegians for particulars of their activities in London, England 
and further afield. Now that our printer, Mr, Milner, has kindly 
made it possible for us to return to our former glory, the appeal 
can be repeated without further risk of eyestrain. Any material 
for inclusion in the next number of the Magazine should reach the 
Editor or Hon. Secretary not later than the end of term, March 29, 
Articles also are invited. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
January, 1947 


HAVE recently been asked to write about musical education 

in my own early days, and it may interest some of you to try 

to imagine how a would-be musician fared forty or fifty years 
ago. My particular neighbourhood was the West Riding of York- 
shire, a place which combined the wild moorland of the hills with 
precipitate and intensely industrialised valleys. Coal pits, quarries 
and ‘‘ dark Satanic mills ’’ alternated with hill-side pasture and 
remote farms. As in all hilly districts, traffic followed the streams, 
and a village might be isolated not so much by distance as by the 
hills which shut it in. There were double houses of four storeys 
built on so steep a hill-side that you entered the two upper floors 
from above and the two lower ones from below. I played occa- 
sionally in a chapel where the main entrance was below and the 
gallery entrance up the hill behind. 

There was, of course, no mechanical music except the occasional 
street organ-grinder, no pianola, no gramophone, no wireless. 
There were railways in some of the valleys, but no trams, no 
motors or motor buses, nothing but an occasional horse bus or 
waggonette. Gas lighting with the old dim butterfly burner was a 
modern convenience found only in the towns. Country folk burnt 
candles and old-fashioned oil lamps. We walked everywhere, two 
or three miles to shops, two or three miles to school, two or three 
miles to work. Stone setts and stone flags were the only paving 
and iron-shod clogs the commonest footwear. Working women 
wore clogs and shawls, the better dressed laced or elastic-sided 
boots, voluminous petticoats, mantles and bonnets. 

Social life centred round the church, chapel, workshop, mill or 
public-house. There were a few mechanics’ institutes and small 
working-men’s clubs, but, of course, no cinemas and no teashops. 
The few theatres in the larger towns were considered just respect- 
able, the few music-halls not so commendable. In the main recrea- 
tion and entertainment had to be home-made. There were organs 
and choirs in the churches and chapels, choral societies and rough 
amateur orchestras in the towns, brass bands in many of the vil- 
lages, and the cottage piano everywhere. These were the musical 
apparatus. Concerts, apart from Oratorio performances, were 
cither rare professional events by visiting artists, or the innumer- 
able amateur programmes organised by Sunday-schools, clubs, 
temperance and other societies. Once a year there might be a 
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week of amateur or touring opera, and in a large centre more fre- 
quent visits of musical comedy. 

Now the point I want to make this morning is that whatever 
general or musical education the children and young people of 
such a neighbourhood might demand, it had to be founded entirely 
on these local resources. Once or twice at long intervals I heard 
the Hallé Orchestra under Richter, but the experience was so rare 
and unaccustomed that it left me bewildered by its sheer com- 
plexity. I never met an opera until I came to this College. 

What, then, did we feed on? First and far above all, the 
cottage piano. We played everything we could get hold of, 
originals or arrangements, because unless we played we could not 
listen. I remember playing through all the Beethoven Violin 
Sonatas with a violinist friend, more than once, at one sitting, It 
took us about five hours. We played all the piano classics, and 
endless arrangements of overtures and symphonies. We played 
the organ, if we could get at it, with a hand-blower paid fourpence 
an hour. We sang in choirs and learnt anthems and the few best- 
known oratorios. Scores of churches and chapels gave annual per- 
formances of ‘‘ The Messiah’ or “‘ Elijah,’’ with organ accom- 
paniment. The choral societies did these and a few other works 
on a larger scale and with what orchestra they could muster. The 
orchestral societies played the easier symphonies or overtures in an 
occasional concert. The brass bands gave performances in the 
parks. Here and there was a little group of domestic chamber- 
music players, Singers learnt and sang drawing-room songs. 

This was the sum total of our musical background and therefore 
of our musical education. The parish church organist might have 
a musical degree and could teach harmony and counterpoint, but 
he was exceptional. In general we had to make the whole of our 
music ourselves, and develop our own response to it, practical and 
theoretical. 

Why am I telling you all this? First, because it comes back to 
me vividly when I begin to think of it, and secondly, because the 
contrast between those days and these present ones is instructive, 
if we will, both to you and to me. There is gain and loss in all 
methods of development. Our gain in those days was the actual 
struggle to learn, and the intensity and vividness of anything we 
could master, because it was virtually self-taught. Our loss was 
the narrowness of our opportunities and of our outlook, I believe 
I could write down now, note for note, hundreds of movements I 
spelled out for myself as a boy, but it was not until I was compara- 
tively grown up that I heard for the first time the classics of the 
concert hall. 

All of you now can, if you wish, turn on a machine which will 
give you a range and quality of musical experience far beyond the 
wildest dreams we ever imagined. And you can do this either with- 
out serious study and effort on your own part, or as a wider back- 
ground to your own practical musical education. And yet, when 
I first came to teach in this College, I was somewhat shocked at 
what appeared to be the lack of grasp and accuracy in the know- 
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ledge of my pupils who had all these modern aids to learning. So 
few of them seemed to know their music through and through, 
and it made me wonder whether these mechanisms are an Raed 
blessing for the genuine student. Does one know more about a 
Beethoven symphony by turning on a record or by ploughing 
through it as a piano duet? I wonder. 

Certainly you know far more about orchestral colour than we 
did. We could only for the most part guess. But we learnt the 
actual notes, the design and the general dynamics so vividly that 
they were ineradicably stamped on our minds for ever. Ideally 
you should do both. You should play everything you can, because 
that gives you a strong physical grasp of hearing and an accurate 
sense of detail and design. And you should also listen, because 
only so can you capture the character and colours of instruments. 
And I think you would agree that a perfectly educated musician 
should be able both to write out a remembered score, and mentally 
hear it at the same time. 

There I had better leave the subject, lest you all rush off to 
write out ‘ Petruschka ’’ from memory, just to show me! 

A Happy New Year to you all. 


FROM KHAKI TO COLLEGE 


(Joc Soap was a student at the R.C.M. at the beginning of the war, and 
has now returned after five years of service life, most of it overseas, Here 
he is interviewed by Francis Jeffries.) 


his involuntary exile. ‘‘I had seen much of the bomb damage 

before I left,” he said, ‘‘ and it was the sight of pre-fabs, 
growing like orderly mushrooms in the waste, which intrigued me 
most. Scen from the train they looked rather pathetic—but, like 
many pathetic things, rather courageous. ‘Tf you can’t live in a 
house, live in a box ; whatever else happens, live in your own 
home.’ This sentiment appeals very strongly to an ex-service- 
WED, oo a 

He thought a moment before telling me what had struck him 
most when he eventually got back to College. “ T was unhappy,” 
he said: ‘In a place which held some of the best memories of 
my life, and which has been very much in my mind all this time, 
I was virtually a stranger, in familiar surroundings but amongst 
unfamiliar faces. At first this sense of being one of a few sut- 
vivors of a large crowd of people was acutely unsettling. It made 
me feel that I’a never get down to work there again, for I con- 
tinually recalled college friends, both of the old days and through- 
out the war. This feeling passes after a time ; but I do not think 
one can work happily while it lasts.”’ 

I told him that I had heard that some of the returned students 
couldn’t settle down, and asked him if he thought this was the 
whole cause. ‘‘ No,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Many things seem to have 
changed at College, as they have in daily life throughout the 


| ASKED Joe what his first impressions of London were after 
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country. We miss the choral work and the lectures of Sir Percy 
Buck—have art and wisdom ever been so happily expounded? 


‘No one finds a period of change and reconstruction easy, 
though they may find it stimulating. I think that the sooner a 
returned student can take an active part in the life of the College 
the better, both for his work and pleasure. In the Services it was 
common experience that a good unit was one which had plenty of 
social and recreational interests. It seems to me that the R.C.M. 
is lacking in this respect.” 

It was evidently time to steer away from this subject. He 
brightened up when I asked him what details of the daily routine 
were the same. ‘‘ Many things,’’ he said: ‘‘ In beer-sodden can- 
teens in hot, dirty places, one had-often recalled the happy noise 
in Lottie’s cafeteria, and it’s good indeed to be back in it. The 
operatic and dramatic people still make the most noise from the 
same table as before. Organists still tend to foregather and de- 
monstrate the importance of looking earnest. At orchestra re- 
hearsal, too, a gaggle of giggling girls still collects in the same 
corner of the hall as it used to do. If you sit in a certain place, 
the wood-wind appears to detach itself from the body of the 
orchestra and play from the roof. 


‘The concatenation of musical fragments, which is to College 
corridors what the deep roar of traffic is to Kensington Gardens, 
has now an added significance: one recognizes far more of the 
pieces, and is doubly envious of those who play them. Most 
things are superficially the same, pleasant to see and hear.”’ 


Like most musical men in the Forces, Joe had escaped some of 
the unhappiness of service life in entertainment work, and I was 
interested to learn how experience of broadcasting and the stage 
had influenced his musical outlook. ‘‘ Each production I took 
part in,” he said, “‘ made me more convinced that the problems 
to be overcome in any production for the stage are essentially the 
same as those which lie in wait for the musician. The pitfalls of 
the playwright seem to me to be the same as those of the com- 
poser. Certainly presentation of music or drama demands solu- 
tions to the problems of style, tempo and the degree of emotion 
—over and above technical proficiency—if the players hope to do 
justice to the composer or playwright. It fascinated me to com- 
pare orchestral and dramatic rehearsals, realizing that both were 
successful only in so far as they dealt with these identical prob- 
lems. When I got home the first play I saw was ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.”’ I do not think it is far-fetched to compare this 
remarkable production with Beecham’s interpretations of Mozart— 
both he and Geilgud display such outstanding powers of style. 


‘Secondly, I was intrigued to learn how ignorant is the public 
of these problems, and how unaware of the innumerable head- 
aches of production, No one can appreciate the amount of back- 
stage work, in the office or at rehearsal, until he has had to do 
some for himself.” 
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L asked him what it felt like to return to full time musical study, 
As regards the initial stages he was not encouraging. 

‘‘T had heard a lot of surprising remarks on how quickly re- 
turned students recover their technical facility. It depends a great 
deal on one’s ability before joining up, and even more on how 
much chance one had of studying during the years away. As 
regards technique, I was not lucky in either respect, and I found 
the first half term the most distressing period of work I have yet 
experienced, Months after getting rid of my uniform I still had 
less dexterity than five years ago. Second study, I found, had to 
be started from the beginning again. In pursuit of those dip- 
lomas which involve written exercises, I was worse off than before. 
One tends to become more dissonant in one’s own compositions 
as time passes—but examination questions require a different 
mental approach! ”’ 

Finally, I asked him what he considered to be the biggest 
obstacle to recovery of technical facility. After a little thought, he 
replied: ‘‘ The thing which causes much heartburn, and which 
must be carefully guarded against, is comparison. It is certainly 
discouraging to hear fellow students several years your junior 
dashing off pieces in great style, which are now beyond your own 
powers of execution. It is a most futile comparison to make, and 
yet I have not met a man in these circumstances who does not 
succumb to it, 

“ But we have a precedent—the achievements of the musical 
men who survived the 1914-1918 war. Many of them must have 
worked blindly on their return to musical life, not knowing 
whether the loss of those years could ever be made good. They 
succeeded ; therefore so can we. 

“ Nevertheless, it is wise at first to work, as it were, in blinkers. 
Above all, throw to the winds any ideas we may have on what we 
ought to have achieved at our present age. Such ideas are 
founded on the assumption of many years’ uninterrupted study, 
and are quite meaningless after the violent disruption and bitter 
experiences of the war.’’ 

I thanked Joe for his comments, and said I was glad to hear he 
was confident of overcoming his present disadvantage. He has 
a big task in front of him, and I wished him the best of luck. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
COMPETITION AT GENEVA 


By Joan Dickson 


N the wildest day for months four of us from College set 
out to brave the Channel crossing, the horrors of Continental 
travel and, ultimately, the hazards of the second Inter- 
national Musical Competition at Geneva. 
_ As we sat in the boat, a kindly sailor came up to us, and point- 
ing to our three cellos, said: ‘‘ It’s going to be very rough ; you 
had better take these below.’? With his assistance, for even in 


or 
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the harbour the boat was anything but steady, we descended into 
the dry depths and lashed our precious instruments to a con- 
venient rail. This done, we escaped from the atmosphere of 
fumes, each secretly wondering how we should react to a really 
bad crossing, for only one of us had had previous experience of 
rough weather. 

Once out of the comparatively sheltered harbour it was difficult 
to keep one’s feet and quite impossible to keep dry, for every 
wave broke with a crash on the bows and scattered itself all over 
the deck. We soon discovered that our luggage was stacked in 
about the most vulnerable spot on deck: it was standing in several 
inches of water! It was no easy job to walk about that deck with 
a suitcase, except of course that the suitcase acted as a prop on 
one side, when it wasn’t acting as a buffer against some unfor- 
tunate passenger. However, eventually we got it all moved to a 
drier spot, and having taken stock of each other, we discovered 
to our relief that so far, no-one seemed to be minding the pitch- 
ing and tossing. 

I confess that I did not dare to believe that I could possibly 
survive unscathed, and I certainly should not have done had T had 
to share the depths with my cello. We made one trip below to 
assure ourselves that our knots were holding fast, but the trip was 
as brief as possible, and happily our instruments were enjoying 
the crossing as much as we were ! 

Calais, a derelict city, greeted us with pouring rain and the 
news that the ‘‘ Douane’’ were on strike. Consequently it was 
not long before we were packed into the Basle train, wet but 
happy, and the train steaming, oh, so slowly, towards Switzerland. 

My first impression of that wonderful country when we reached 
the frontier next morning was its cleanliness, Here were spotless 
stations with delightful porters in their picturesque blue smocks, 
trains which might have been brand new so clean were they, and 
villages and small towns all gleaming and white in the strong sun. 
But in spite of the attractions of the countryside, we all dozed 
until a kindly fellow traveller pointed out to us first Lake Geneva, 
and then the shimmering, fairy peak of Mont Blanc. 

And so we arrived in Geneva, heralded by the finest weather 
for weeks, and greeted by the delightful courtesy of the Swiss. 

Having staved off the pangs of hunger with a truly wonderful 
meal, we went to the Conservatoire to find out where the officials 
there had billeted us. A most efficient staff, which included one 
special person for each nationality who could speak the appro- 
priate language, gave my friend and me the address of a coiffeuse 
who was willing to give us bed and breakfast. Having at the same 
time been given the address of a music shop where we could re- 
hearse with piano, free of charge, we went off to inspect our 
lodgings. 

We found our hostess was a kindly person who could not speak 
a word of English. We were somewhat put out by this, for neither 
of us could speak more than a few words of very schoolgirlish 
French. However, it is amazing what you can do if you have to, 
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and in a few days we found ourselves becoming quite garrulous 
in a very ungrammatical fashion, and I don’t think we ever failed 
to get anything we really wanted ! 


The next few days were extremely hot. It was a terrible temp- 
tation to spend all one’s time in the shops, but that was not what 
we had come to Switzerland for, at least, not entirely, and so it 
was a case of severely rationing shopping time so that the neces- 
sary practice was achieved. 


The one gaiety we allowed ourselves before the exam was a 
visit to the Italian Opera Company, which was performing 
“ Rigoletto ’’ that week. The soloists were wonderful singers, 
though perhaps not such wonderful actors ; the chorus was that 
of the Scala Theatre, and the orchestra the Suisse Romande. The 
performance was most stirring—it was a splendid chance of hear- 
ing an Italian opera played by an Italian company. 


At last the fateful day of the cello exam arrived—this eliminat- 
ing contest which had knocked out all but 10% of the 
violinists, leaving but seven men and four women to compete in 
the finals. I had been told to present myself at the Salle 
d’Athenie at 10,80, which I duly did (though all my instincts urged 
me to run far, far away!), and found about twenty cellists in 
three adjacent rooms practising away for dear life at Bach’s C 
minor prelude, which was the morceau tmposé, and a mixture of 
all the well-known cello concertos. In the midst of this indescrib- 
able din, to which I naturally contributed, I waited two hours 
before it was my turn to play. Then, having picked my number 
out of a hat (for we were only known as numbers and played to 
an invisible jury behind a black curtain), and having been warned 
not to squeak my chair or make any signals to the judges, 1 
entered the torture chamber. 


In dithering panic I tuned my cello, in this small and rather 
dark hall. Suddenly a muffled voice said, “ Jouez le Bach s'il 
vous plail,”’ so I joued rather desperately, wishing the platform 
would open up and swallow me for ever, while behind the curtain 
a sinister muttering went on in French. PING went a bell, and 
the voice said, ‘‘ Premier mouvement du Boccherim.”’ By now 
my accompanist had joined me, and we started to play, but after 
what seemed like half a dozen bars, but which was in reality a 
hundred, the jury had evidently had enough of that and we were 
stopped, and this time I was asked to play the cadenza of the 
Boccherini. Finally I had to play a few bars of the Schumann 
Seer when a curt ‘ Merci ’’ released me from that grisly 
ordeal. 


It was no surprise to find that my number was not on the list 
of those who had got into the finals when it was posted up late 
that night. Ten out of 50 cellists got through, which was @ 
higher percentage than for any other instrument. Afterwards we 
were able to find out how near we had got to passing. Another 


British cellist and I were half a mark off—so near, and yet so 
very far! 
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It was now possible to enjoy to the full our holiday in Switzer- 
land. Needless to say, a great deal of money was spent on some 
of the wonderful things to be found in the Swiss shops, and we 
made a few expeditions out of Geneva, including one lovely trip 
on the lake, with Mary Priestley and her quartet, when we visited 
the beautiful mediaeval castle at Nyon. 

A big reception was given to all the candidates and jury in the 
magnificent foyer of the Grand Thédire. After listening to a long 
speech which we could hardly hear, and anyway could not under- 
stand, we were able to tuck into a feast of rich cakes and assorted 
drinks, all the more delicious because we did not have to pay 
for them. 

I was introduced to the Director of the Conservatoire and his 
wife, Monsieur and Madame Gagnebin, and was asked to lunch 
to meet some other cellists and one of the cello jury. This turned 
out to be Monsieur Fernand Pollain, who told us he had often 
played for Sir Henry Wood in the Queen’s Hall, and knew Mr. 
Ivor James. After an extremely interesting and enjoyable 
luncheon, Monsieur Pollain asked my friend and me if we would 
play to him, as he was anxious to hear us ‘‘ not behind a black 
curtain’! So we rushed off and collected our cellos and spent the 
afternoon playing to him, and were given some very helpful and 
encouraging advice. 

That same day I went to a party given by Madame Revilliod. 
(Many students may remember her son, Herbert Revilliod, who 
was a pupil of Mr. Sammons during the war, and who died sud- 
denly shortly after leaving College.) This party was given for all 
the Czech candidates, and after tea we gave an informal concert 
to a small audience which was gathered there. It was an interest- 
ing experience to hear much Czech music (mostly unknown to 
me) played by these young Czechs. They are intensely national 
and very proud of their music, particularly that of Smetana, whom 
they consider greater than Dvorak. 

We spent quite a lot of time the following week listening to the 
finals of the various classes. These were held in public, and 
the hall was always full. The most interesting to me were, of 
course, the cellists, and as one had the chance of hearing each 
play the Bach prelude, a whole concerto, and an Italian 
sonata or equivalent, one was able to form a good idea of each 
person’s playing. The standard was very high, and I learnt a 
very great deal from listening to so many good players, and re- 
member with great pleasure some quite outstanding playing from 
the two who most justly gained first and second place. 

One person from College got into the finals, Marina Gabarain, 
contralto, a pupil of Mr. Topliss Green ; but, apart from her, I 
think only four British people got through, one singer and three 
pianists, two from the RAM. It was a great pity that Great 
Britain was not more generously represented. Out of 500 com- 
petitors only 26 were British. One feels that many more might 
have come had they had the official encouragement and pecuniary 
aid that most of the other European candidates were given. 
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The rest of the stay consisted largely of sightseeing and shop- 
ping. Having made friends with Mr. Vidoudez, the instrument 
maker of Switzerland, my father and I went to see his instru- 
ments. His collection of violins included a Strad, two Amatis, 
two Ruigeris, a Guadagnini, a Montagnana, a Tononi, and one 
of the best examples of a Stainer. He had only a few cellos, but 
they included a Ruigeri and a fine Testore. Mr. Vidoudez left 
my father and me amongst these precious instruments, so you 
can imagine we spent a happy morning playing them all! 

The last function of the Concours was the final concert of prize- 
winners. As no first prize was awarded to the class of women 
violinists, women singers or women pianists, the concert consisted 
of a flautist (French), an oboist (Swiss), a cellist (French), a 
quartet (Hungarian), a singer (Bulgarian), and a pianist (a six- 
teen-year-old Austrian boy). All these players, except, of course, 
the quartet, played with the Suisse Romande Orchestra, conducted 
by Monsieur Ansermet, making a delightful concert which was 
brought to a close by the presentation of prizes, medals and 
diplomas. 

And so the Concours ended, and the next day we said aw revoir 
and set off home, this time spending a day in Basle visiting the 
Rhine and the Cathedral, and getting in a terrible muddle trying 
to speak a mixture of French, German and English. Our journey 
again was extremely easy ; the Customs officials were more than 
kind (they were far more interested in our instruments than in the 
silk stockings and such like that we quite honestly declared), and 
so, after an extremely smooth crossing this time, we artived back 
in London, very much enriched by our experiences in Geneva, 
and determined to go again, if possible. 


HOLIDAYS IN NEW ZEALAND 


By Lioyp PowELL 


‘Tt so happened that during these recent years, in 1941 and again 

in 1943-44, I was doing examination work in New Zealand, 

and so twice at Xmas time, all schools closed down, found 
myself my own master, with time to burn. I could congratulate 
myself: anyone who is free to do what he pleases for a few weeks 
would, if he were a wise man, wish himself in New Zealand. The 
scenery is unique, it is within easy reach, and it is varied—the 
only difficulty among so much variety is what to choose. The 
North Island is the better known to tourists, being nearer and 
more accessible and on the main steamship lines. It has its hot 
springs, its volcanoes, the biggest lake, the biggest harbour— 
that of Auckland, one of the finest waters for sailing in the world. 
It has the Maoris, the South Island has the highest mountains, and 
it has the Fiords. Although it has no lake of the size of Lake 
Taupo, it has many of unique beauty, and lakes, forests and 
mountains that have hardly been touched by man. There 1s 
always something attractive about the unknown, so the South 
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Island was my choice and the Government Hostel at the foot of 
Mount Cook my destination. 


This was not my first visit, I had examined in New Zealand 
in the ’thirties, and when in Christchurch had met Dr, Bradshaw, 
under whose direction the music in Christchurch Cathedral had 
reached so high a standard. He told me that his son was a 
civilian air pilot, and with his Moth plane ran what could be 
described as an aerial taxi service. Later on, when I was examin- 
ing in Invercargill and found 1 should have a free week-end, I 
determined to take advantage of this and visit the Hermitage, at 
Mount Cook, in this plane. So on this flight I had the experi- 
ence of seeing the highest point in New Zealand, 12,360 feet in 
height, beneath me. Flying over mountains is no easy matter 
for the pilot. On the journey out he had complained of a down 
current that had forced him down to 11,000 fect. Had anything 
happened to the machine, nothing could have saved us on those 
icy wastes. But Bradshaw was a pilot who inspired confidence, 
and we felt no qualms. However, on landing, and just before 
taking off on our return journey to Invercargill, Bradshaw made 
an inspection of his plane and found a tear in the rudder. Some- 
one was sent off for cotton, thread and gum, and Bradshaw, lying 
on the ground, did the necessary repairs while we held the rudder 
in place for him. How typical of the delightfully unconventional 
character of air travel in those days! 


It may appear somewhat unadventurous to have revisited the 
same scene in the ‘forties when the whole of New Zealand was 
there for my asking, and still more to revisit it by the means 
of an ordinary ground bus. But air travel is not so exciting as it 
sounds, It is just a means of getting from one place to another. 
I think R. L. Stevenson was right when he said, “ It is better 
to travel than to arrive.” So this time I travelled slowly, a much 
better way of spying out the land. And this time, too, I stayed 
long enough to savour the atmosphere of what is to me one of the 
most delectable parts of the world, It is not only that the country 
is lovely, and that the people, visitors and natives alike show a 
friendliness and warmheartedness that I have rarely found any- 
where else, as if the country cast its carefree spell on them, It 
has another great quality: its size, or, rather, lack of size. Within 
4 small radius one can see many types of scenery, alike only in 
their beauty. I took advantage of this, and after some days amid 
the high mountains I went for a longer stay in Queenstown, on 
the shores of Lake Wakatipu. This is the centre for the southern 
Lakes, and all around is a combination of water, mountains and 
virgin bush which it would be hard to match anywhere else, 
New Zealand is rich in plant life and in bird life. But there are 
no indigenous mammals and the silence of these native forests 
is eerie, almost ghostly, the only sounds being the singing of birds. 
And what singing! It is a libel on New Zealand (and Australia 
too) to speak of “‘ the birds without song.’’ There is nothing 
more beautiful than the singing of the tui or the bellbird in its 
native setting. 
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But holidays must end—there is work to be done. Soon, too, 
I had to leave New Zealand by any Means of transport available 
however unorthodox. And so in 1942 I flew to Australia, and in 
1944 left for the last time in a U.S.A. Naval Transport for San 
Francisco, one of seven civilians—a story in itself, but too long 
for this article. But I must not leave without saying something 
about what should surely interest readers of this Magazine: that 
is, Maori music. I have heard a little, and only a little, real Maori 
music, though even this little is probably more than what the 
majority of New Zealanders have heard. This was at a party 
in Wellington some years ago at which another man and I shared 
the distinction of being the only Pakeha present. The Maoris sang, 
they danced the Pei and the Haka (a Maori war dance) and they 
consumed large quantities of crayfish soup. Two of the older men 
sang me some Maori chants. I was interested—very—but I can- 
not say that I could grasp their beauty or really understand them, 
‘This music has no point of resemblance to music as we Westerners 
feel and understand it: the art which we perhaps rather compla- 
cently call music, leaving out of account the many other forms of 
musical art such as the Javanese. I have been told by Maoris 
that the younger generation is losing its own traditional music. 
Contact with the white man’s music and language is responsible 
for this. In many cases it is becoming physically impossible for 
them to sing their old chants, and they are, in consequence, for- 
getting them, 

And the cause of this interesting old music ts by no means 
helped by pseudo-Maori songs, such as those by Hill. They may 
satisfy the romantic illusions of their listeners by the use of a few 
Maori phrases, they are effective and have a popular appeal, but 
they are not Maori music. I cannot claim any real knowledge of 
the subject, but as a sidelight on the attitude of the present-day 
Maori on his music, I will recall an incident of some years ago in 
Rota Rua, a centre of Maori life, when I heard some Maoris give 
a concert for the white visitors. Maoris have beautiful voices, 
both in song and speech, and it was pleasant to hear them sing the 
music of an old Suabian folk song, “ Ach wie ists méglich 
dann,”’ They were quite surprised when I told them of its origin, 
far removed from anything to do with New Zealand. So the old 
folk traditions are going, and to repine over it is a waste of time. 
One may hope, though, that some distinguishing feature will be 
grafted on to that of the White Man. When visiting the Maori 
Club in Wellington shortly before leaving the country, I heard 
the members of their choir practising. They sang with zest and 
with definite characteristics of style and idiom, Their conductor 
told me that these characteristics of idiom were Maori grafted on, 
as it were, to the European stem. And that may well be the road 
that the Maoris will take in music. Long may it flourish—and 
the country, and the people, both Maori and Pakeha, who live 
in if. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


In the 32nd season of Promenade Concerts the Royal College was well 
represented by conductors, composers and soloists. Sir Adrian Boult 
shared the conducting with Basil Cameron, with Constant Lambert as 
associate conductor, and among the soloists were Janet Howe, Cyril Smith, 
Phyll's Sellick, Thalben-Ball, Parry Jones, Kathleen Long, Sidonie and 
Leon Goossens, Marie Wilson, Alan Loveday, Louis Kentner, Kendall 
Taylor and Frederick Riddle. All the symphonies of Vaughan Williams 
and his ‘‘ Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis ’’ were played, and the piano con- 
certo, ‘‘ Epic March,’’ and “ These Things Shall Be” of John Ireland. 
His ‘‘ Satyricon ’’ Overture was given its first performance, as was Bliss’s 
“Adam Zero ”’ Suite, and the revised version of Britten’s piano concerto, 
Bliss’s piano concerto was also plaved, so was Moeran’s cello concerto and 
Tippett’s Concerto for Double String Orchestra, The Passacaglia from 
“Peter Grimes,” by Britten, ‘' Rio Grande,’ by Constant Lambert, and 
movements from Holst’s suite, ‘' The Planets,’” were among the shorter 
works played. 


London welcomed the visit from America of a distinguished Colleg‘an, 
Eugene Goossens, In his first concert he conducted the L.P.O, at the 
Albert Hall on October 17, and in all his sueceeding concerts included 
some of his own music: at the Albert Hall on October 20 his oboe con- 
certo played by Leon Goossens ; at the same hall on October 80 his Con- 
certino for Double String Orchestra, and on November 8 movements of 
his First Symphony ; and on November 2 his Second Symphony at the 
People’s Palace. 


Sir Thomas Beecham has been prominent in the autumn's concerts, Tle 
and his new orchestra, the R.P.O,, have given a series of concerts at the 
Davis Theatre, Croydon, at which Cyril Smith and Phyllis Sellick have 
been soloists, and Sir Thomas not only conducted his orchestra but spoke 
with no little warmth in the cause of a new concert hall for London at 
the Fabian Society’s meeting on November $. Sir Thomas is sharing the 
Royal Philharmonic Society concerts with Sir Adrian Boult, and has con- 
ducted, with Richard Austin as associate conductor, seven concerts in a 
Delius Festival, in the Albert and Central Halls. 


Sidney Beer conducted the N.S.O. at the Albert Mall on November 4 
and 19, and on October 22 with Cyril Smith and Parry Jones as soloists, 
Dr, Sargent conducted the L.S.0, on November 8, 4, 16 and 24, all con- 
certs at the Albert Hall, and George Weldon conducted them there on 
October 27 and December 4, and the New London Orchestra at the 
Wigmore Hall on November 27, Sir Adrian Boult. conducted the B.B.C. 
Orchestra with Thalben-Ball as soloist on October 3 and 16 at the Albert 
Hall, and at the People’s Palace on October 5. On November 27 Lows 
Kentner gave the first London performance of Bartok's Third Piano Con- 
certo with Sir Adrian Boult and the B.B.C. Orchestra at the Albert Hall. 
Sir Adrian also conducted the Festival in honour of St. Cecilia’s Day at 
the Albert Hall, at which concert Arnold Greir, Cyril Smith and Phyllis 
Sellick took part, and works by Bliss, Rubbra, Walford Davies, and a new 
arrangement in collaboration with Joseph Cooper by Vaughan Williams of 
his piano concerto were performed, 


At the Festival of Br'tish Music on November 6 at the Albert Pall, in 
which Thalben-Ball took part, Vaughan Williams conducted his London 
Symphony and Constant Lambert his ‘' Rio Grande."’ Lambert also con- 
ducted this at the Cambridge Theatre on November 31, at which theatre 
Kendall Taylor played on November 3 with the New London Orchestra 
in a programme that included Ireland’s ‘‘ London ’’ Overture, and Lance 
Dossor played with the same orchestra conducted by Dr, Jacques on 
November 23. Cyril Smith played with the L.P.O. at the Albert Hall 
on November 14, and Irene Kohler with the L.S.O. on December 14, Miss 
Kohler also played a piano concerto by Aminoullah Hossein at a concert 
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of Iranian music on November 6. ‘ At Covent Garden on October 27 Basil 
Cameron conducted Ireland’s piano concerto and Vaughan Williams's 
‘Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis,"’ and there on November 17 Britten's 
Variations on a Theme of Purcell were given their first concert perform. 
ance. Concertos were played by Phyllis Sellick with the Civil Service 
Orchestra on December 10, and by Louis. Kentner with the International 
Orchestra on November 24. Dennis Brain also played with the Central 
London Orchestra on November 26, and Gareth Norris with them on 
July 29. 

Chelsea Town Hall is becoming increasingly popular as a concert hall. 
For Mr. Boyd Neel’s series of concerts there, Gareth Norris, Kathleen Long 
and Margerie ew have been soloists with his orchestra, and the works 
have included Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ Variations on Dives and Lazarus,”’ 
Britten’s ‘' Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge ’’ and his “ Les Illu- 
minations.’’ Frank Merrick gave three recitals in this hall on October 4, 
November 7 and 21, and Bruce Boyce gave two song recitals on Novem- 
ber 14, which included Vaughan Williams’s song cycle “On Wenlock 
Kdge,’’ and on November 22, which included songs of Parry and Howells, 
On October 3 Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten gave a recital including 
Britten's own Donne and Michelangelo Sonnets, and on October 15 the 
André Mangeot quartet with Amaryllis Fleming played. Kathleen Long 
and the Menges quartet gave a recital on October 1, and Kathleen Long 
with Anthony Bien and Sophie Wyss on October 17. 


The Renaissance Singers conducted by Michael Howard gave concerts 
at the Church of the Annunciation, Marble Arch, on November 30, and 
at Christ Church, Woburn Square, on October 4. At Southwark Cathedral 
on November 16 Dr. Cook conducted a programme devoted to music of 
Vaughan Williams, in which Victor Harding sang. Harry Stubbs is 
now conducting the Tudor Singers, and they gave concerts at Ealing on 
November 9, and at Southwark on November 27, including music by 
Rubbra, Holst, towells and Vaughan-Williams, 

At the Albert Hall Dr. Sargent conducted the Royal Choral Society in 
“Aida '’ on November 30, and ‘‘ Elijah '’ on November 2. Margaret Bissett 
sang in “' Elijah '' at Ealing on October 2, at Kingston on November 20, 
and in ‘* Messiah '’ for the Uxbridge Choral Society on December 11. 


Margaret Bissett, accompanied by Harry Stubbs, also sang at the 
Schubert Society's concert on October 10. At the South Place Sunday 
Concerts the Marjorie Hayward Quartet played on October 20, Frederick 
Thurston and the Griller Quartet gave a recital at the Cambridge Theatre on 
October 20, and Leon Goossens and the Carter Trio gave the first perform- 
ance of Moeran’s Fantasy Quartet there on December 8. George Malcolm 
gave a recital at the Fyvie Hall on November 7, Kathleen Cooper at St. 
Mary Abbots Hall on November 20, and Sheila Vine and Ivor Keys included 
violin and piano sonatas by Ferguson and Ireland in their recital on 
November 14, At the London Contemporary Music Centre Tippett’s 
“The Weeping Babe ’’ and Britten’s ‘‘ Lift Boy ’’ were given first per- 
formances on November 11, and on December 9 Leon Goossens played 
with the Aeolian Quartet. At the London Philharmonic Arts Club Piers 
Coetmore gave the first performance of Eight Bagatelles for cello and piano 
by Elizabeth Lutyens on November 18, and Joan Baker gave a recital in 
September, Joan Baker also gave a recital at the Queen Mary Hall in 
October. On November 6, Anthony Hopkins’s Cantata was performed, 
at which concert Jean Stewart took part, and on November 22, in the 
Central Hall, Margaret Ritchie and Peter Pears sang in a concert in which 
Britten's ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lamb ’’ and ‘‘ Preluude and Fugue on a Theme 
of Vittoria '’ were performed, and Michael Tippett conducted. 


Tn Gerald Cooper's concerts at the Wigmore Hall Norman del Mar and 
Cecil James played on November 19, the English Ensemble on December 3, 
and the Menges Quartet on November 4. Song recitals were given on 
November 18 by Megan Foster, and on November 25 by Astra Desmond. 
Phyllis Sellick gave a piano recital on July ll. Lance Dossor played 
Treland’s piano sonata on October 93, and Mantle Childe played Anthony 
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Hopkins’s Second Sonata on November 6. Eileen and Joan Lovell 
gave a two-piano recital on October 25. On December 12 Winifred 
Roberts gave a violin recital, the Menges Quartet played on December 16, 
and Kathleen Long played with the Léwenguth Quartet on September 24. 
First performances included Julius Harrison’s viola and piano sonata by 
Hope Hambourg and Kathleen Cooper on December 21; Arthur Ben- 
jamin’s violin and piano sonata by Frederick Riddle on October 9 ; 
Tippett’s Third Quartet by the Zorian Quartet on October 29; and 
Rubbra’s First Quartet by the Blech Quartet on November 18. Kathleen 
Merritt conducted her orchestra in the Wignome Hall on November 19, 
and Dr. Jacques his orchestra on November 9, when they played Tippett's 
“ Little Music for String Orchestra '’ and Bliss’s ‘‘ Music for Strings."’ 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 
THE PROVINCES 


Arron. Kathleen Long gave a recital for the Alton Subscription Con- 
certs on November 2. 

Heston. John Ireland gave an annotated programme of his own works 
in the Village Hall, using some gramophone records and playing other 
examples on the piano, 

Hortey. Margaret Bissett and Harry Stubbs gave a recital for the 
Music Club on November 15. 

Kincston. The Kingsdowne Choral Society gave ‘‘ Elijah ' 
ber 20. 

Reapinc, The University of Reading had its annual carol singing on 
December 9, conducted by Dr, Thornton Lofthouse. 


Reputtt, Geoffrey Tankard conducted a performance of ‘‘ Elijah '’ on 
October 26. Joan Gray and William Parsons were two of the soloists, 


, 


on Novem- 


Rocuester. The Music Club gave an enterprising programme of songs 
and instrumental music on November 80. Goldie Baker and Elsie 
Dudding were among the artists. 

TwickennamM, Tessa and Sasha Robins were soloists at a concert by 
the West London Symphony Orchestra at the Technical College on 
November 3. 

Worcester. The Worcester Players and Singers continue their good 
work. Conducted by Arnold Foster and with members of the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra, they gave a comprehensive programme on Novem- 
ber 30, including a ‘‘ Short Vestival Te Deum,"’ Holst, and the first per- 
formance of Three Festival Carols by Arnold Toster. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUSIC 


GresHam’s Scuoot. On May 14 the choirs and orchestras of Gresham's 
and Runton Hill School for Girls gave a combined concert, The second 
part consisted of Bach's Peasant Cantata, Miss Green taking one of the 
solo parts. 

Krxc’s Scuoor, Cantersury (Dr. E, Suttle). Eileen Croxford, Judith 
Gummer and Alan Loveday have given recitals. Monica Sinclair was a 
soloist in Handel's ‘‘ Samson.”’ 

Ounpte ScHoor (Mr. J. A. Tatham), House competitions were judged 
by Dr. Thomas Armstrong. School concert included Vaughan Williams's 
“Sea Songs."’ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Lemare String Orchestra (Conductor, Iris Lemare) has given in- 
teresting programmes at Brighouse, Darlington and York during the 
autumn, covering a wide field of British and foreign, old and contem- 
porary music. 
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Kathleen Cooper has given lecture recitals at Parkfields Cedars, Derby, 
Carshalton and Hatfield, and on November 27 she played with May 
Harrison at the Thomas More School, Frensham, 

Margaret Bissett, accompanied by Harry Stubbs, gave recitals in Edin- 
burgh on December 17 and 18, at the Nelson Hall, Dundee Street, and 
for the Lunch Hour Concerts at the Diploma Gallery. Programmes were 
of Lieder, modern English and Folk Songs. 

Ruth Gipps has had two works performed by the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra, ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse ’’ in July and her Second Sym- 
phony in October. She has appeared three times as soloist with the 
Orchestra, playing the Glazounow Concerto twice and D’Indy’s Symphonie 
Montagnardie. 

Joan Gray took part in performances of ‘* Messiah ’’ at Guildford and 
Liskeard on December 7 and 19, and sang in Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
for the Hampstead Choral and Orchestral Society on December 18. 

Joan Dickson and Max Ward have joined the André Mangeot String 
Quartet, which, with Amaryllis Fleming as 2nd cello, gave the first per- 
formance of the reconstituted Brahms F minor Quintet in London in 
October, Joan Dickson gave a sonata recital in Edinburgh in October. 


BIRTHS 
Cannett. On December 21, 1946, to Miriam (née Cranswick), wife of 
Robert S. Cannell, a brother for the twins. 


OtpuamM. On October 22, 1946, to Eileen (née McLoughlin), wife of 
Arthur W. Oldham, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


" 


SurrLe—GuMMeR, On August 7, 1946, at Southwark Cathedral, Dr. 
Ernest Suttle to Judith Gummer, 


Tscnarkov-—-Broucu.—On August 10, 1946, at Caxton Hall, Nick 
Tschaikov to Marion Brough. 


OBITUARIES 


LORD BLANESBURGH 
AuGust 17, 1946 


Although very few professors or students ever had occasion to meet Lord 
Blanesburgh, he was one of the most regular and devoted members of our 
Council for many years, a Vice-President of the College, a Fellow, and 
a Member of the Executive and Finance Committees. In addition to his 
eminence in the Law and in many other fields of social and public life, he 
had an abiding personal interest in music and was for the whole of his 
life a keen amateur, both as performer and listener. 

In committee he had great gifts of wisdom and experience, and a 
remarkable command of fluent and polished speech. One example of his 
ready and epigrammatic wit may be recorded, The Director proposed to 
consult him about certain legal documents concerning the College, on 
which Lord Blanesburgh was an expert. ‘‘ With the greatest pleasure,’’ 
he said, his eyes twinkling, ‘‘ but remember, my dear Director, a well- 
known maxim of the lav: ‘No unremunerated opinion is worth a rap!’ ”’ 

We who knew him shall not soon forget his generous and sympathetic 
concern and the unfailing humour which adorned it. 

G.D. 


L. CAIRNS JAMES 
OctToBEeR 7, 1946 


It is perhaps when one looks back on the events and personalities in 
the earlier years of one’s life that one sees in a truer perspective and can 
appraise more justly the value of the influences and experiences which one 
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has known. There emerges from these musings certain predominant 
features and the personalities which were their origin. 

My thoughts have turned to the four years I spent in the opera and 
dramatic side of life at the R.C.M. My first impressions, whiclr still 
remain, were of four people, possibly because they played major roles 
among those responsible for our work. These four made, from our student 
point of view, a wonderful team: Mrs, Gotch, Miss Haviland, Mr. 
Grunebaum and Mr. Cairns James. Such was their genius that our studies 
needed no rules or regulations. Mrs. Gotch inspired our interest in make- 
up and costume, Miss Haviland relieved the others of all cares but those 
their art demanded, Mr. Grunebaum was an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation and wisdom in matters operatic. But I must turn at this moment 
with particular emphasis to Mr, Cairns James, who produced our plays 
and operas. He had that gift, for a teacher most important of all, the 
ability to inspire in his pupils a love and unquenchable enthusiasm for 
their work. His kindness, patience and understanding were invariably 
equal to the exacting demands imposed on them by us. For all his small- 
ness of stature he had a big heart ; never was it too much trouble to stay 
late to help those who were interested ; never did he merely impose on us 
his own ideas, but always he helped us to develop our own, and showed 
us how to blend them with a general scheme, In fact, the team who 
taught us inspired us in our learning, in our imagination and to be a team 
ourselves, and that, I feel, is a great tribute to each of them. 

But perhaps a man’s greatest gift is his personality. Now students 
mostly give their professors and teachers nicknames which are usually 
just, if not kind. But there was one man, dapper in his appearance, very 
human, with a keen sense of humour and an innate considerateness and 
courtesy, who gained for himself an unusual distinction, and whose retire- 
ment left his students with a keen sense of personal loss. He was known 
not only privately but to his face—and therein lies the honour—by his 
nickname, This man was our beloved ‘' Uncle Jimmy.”’ To him we say, 


“Ave atque Vale,” 
ANTHONY BENSKIN. 


ALBERT GARCIA 
Aucust 10, 1946 


To know Garcia was to know a sincere friend, modest over a wealth 
of experience he could impart as a singer and a teacher. A student could 
gain his friendship by leaving no step to study incomplete and doing 100% 
for him. 

Until he became ill recently his energy for work was unusual, and even 
those younger than himself would tire more easily. 

I spent two short holidays with Garcia. An early riser himself, he never 
rested until late, and found it difficult to realise why some others could 
not do likewise. Also, he found it difficult to understand why the world 
in some ways was not as genuine as himself, nor shared his enthusiasm. 
Often he did more than was necessary for his pupils. Many will recollect 
the hospitality of his wife, formerly I*lorence Taylor, an old Collegian, 
even if it meant trying to keep pace with them both in helping with a 
well-kept garden! 4 . Re 

There was much to be gained through knowing Garcia. Serious in his 
work, with a great wit and sense of humour, he will be very much missed, 

Ricuarp Russert (Dapps). 


A tribute to Dr. Nicholas Gatty, who died on November 10, 1046, will 
appear in the next number of the magazine. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


‘The Colles Memorial Prize for an essay on ‘The Concerto’? was 
awarded to Diana MacVeagh. Anthony Milner and Hugo Cole were com- 
mended. 

His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has appointed 
George Malcolm, M.A., B.Mus., A.R.C.M., as Director of Music at West- 
minster Cathedral, to assume duties on January 1, 1947, 


Miss Beryl Sleigh, who studied singing at College before the war, was 
blinded by blast in Kensington in 1941 while serving as an ambulance 
driver in the A.T.S. After eighteen months at St. Dunstan’s she learned 
to read music in Braille, and is now continuing with her career, 


In April, 1946, Mr. Gerald Hudson completed twenty-five years as 
organist of St, Michael’s Cathedral, Barbados, and on July 27 a musical 
function was organised in his honour, at which the Island’s leading musical 
clubs and performers took part. The audience included His Excellency 
the Governor and Lady Bushe (herself an old Collegian) and a represen- 
tative gathering numbering nearly a thousand of the Island’s prominent 
citizens, 

At an At Home given by the Director and Lady Dyson at College on 
November 28, Mr. Polkinhorne was presented with a cheque as a tribute 
of gratitude from the teaching staff. 


Mr, Arthur Benjamin has returned to the teaching staff after several 
years abroad, 


THE CYGNETS 


Christmas without a Children’s Play is inconceivable, and to Royal 
Collegians Christmas Plays have for very many years been linked with the 
name of Angela Bull. 


It will be remembered that, after many yearly performances in the Parry 
Theatre, it was found necessary to discontinue what had become almost a 
College Institution, though perhaps not strictly a College Function, And 
so the performers became the Cygnets Company, and gave a week's very 
successful season in the Rudolf Steiner Theatre with ‘ The Magic Harp.” 
This year the same company (though by no means the same individuals) 
played ‘‘ Pinocchio the Puppet '’ for a week in the attractive little theatre 
of Toynbee Hall, The purpose, as was also the case last year, was to pro- 
vide a play written for children and acted by children, and intended to 
touch the imaginations of an audience of children. 


Tt may be said at once that the venture was gloriously successful. The 
play itself, written by Miss Bull on the ‘‘ scenario ’’ of the Collodi story, 
dexterously kept the balance between the world of reality and that of 
fantasy. Dr, Lloyd Webber's music, which had abundant charm, was 
successful in that very difficult art of being simple without being juvenile. 

The play had two complete and separate casts, each appearing at three 
performances, and it is not necessary to single out any special performer, 
since the motto of the Cygnet Company is team-work before everything. 
And in team-work the performances were excellent. The children on the 
stage were obviouslly enjoying themselves ; those in the audience were 
clearly thrilled, and those in the orchestra—again under the experienced 
care of Freda Dinn—covered themselves (and her) with glory. And so 
infectious did the spirit of youthfulness prove to be that even the 
grumpiest grown-up in the audience must have left the theatre feeling 
that something of his dim and distant childhood had been recaptured. 
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R.C.M. UNION 


There is seldom much activity of the Union in the Autumn Term on 
which to comment. 

We have been glad to welcome some new members, but much regret to 
record the loss of several staunch friends during these last months. In 
view of the increase of students at College, we mean to make every effort 
to have the Office open on Wednesday afternoons as well as Tuesdays, 
if sufficient staff can be arranged. i 

Puytiis Carey Foster, Hon. Sec. 


R.C.M. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


MicuagtmMas TERM, L946 


This term a reorganisation of the ‘‘ Partisans,’’ inaugurated last 
summer as a society for cultural and social activities other than music, 
produced a new society called the Students’ Association. This Association 
has been formed at the request of many students to promote all social 
and intellectual activities, with representation from such other College 
groups as the Student Christian Movement, London Inter-Faculty Christian 
Union, the Madrigal Group, etc, etc. It has been suggested that the 
Association should later become the Students’ Wing of the R.C.M. Union, 
and when possible affiliate with such bodies as London Students’ Associa- 
tion, University of London Union, and the National Union of Students, 
Meetings have been held every week for various cultural purposes, and a 
successful dance was held on December 11 as the Assoctation’s first 
soc'al event, An executive committee was elected at the general meeting 
at the end of the term. 

Joan FRANKS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 0O.T.C./S.T.C. 
WAR MEMORIAL 


Contributions are invited for amending the existing 1914-18 War 
Memorial, situated in the Senate House of the University, to include mem- 
bers of the University of London O.T.C./S.T.C. who gave their lives in 
the 1939-45 War, by:— 

(a) the addition of dates on the actual Memorial ; 

(b) the insertion in the casket of a Scroll of the Fallen ; 

(c) the compiling of a book containing the names and other details 
to be placed beside the 1914-18 book. 

Should the balance of funds be sufficient, it is also proposed to form 
a Trust Fund to assist in the education of children of past members who 
died in the 1939-45 War. 

Cheques, etc., should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, University of Lon- 
don Military Education Committee, Imperial Institute Building, South 
Kensington, $.W.7, to whom they should be made payable. 


REVIEWS 


THE HILLS. By Patrick Hadley. Oxford University Press. Vocal 
score, 6/6. 

“The Hills” is described by its composer as ‘‘ A Cantata for Soprano, 
Tenor and Bass Soli, Chorus and Orchestra.’’ Dr. Patrick Hadley uses 
the term easily rather than precisely, But he makes for precision by print- 
ing his own synopsis. There are also “* Notes '’ that are cogent and forth- 
right, as likeable as the work to which they apply. Thus: ‘' The libretto 

. is for singing only.” Then: ‘‘ The nonsense words... are meant 
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to point and enhance the rhythm of the music, ... The lines should 
therefore be enunciated ‘con brio’ with the utmost conviction.” 


The synopsis itself covers the Prologue (‘' Along the Old Manchester 
Coach Road '’); first movement (‘‘ The Hills in Spring ’’); second (Inter- 
lude: ‘In Taxal Woods '’); third (‘‘ Wedding and after’); and an 
Epilogue (‘‘ The Hills by Moonlight ’’). 

The protagonist in this work is another “‘ prodigal son,”’ seeking repent- 
ance and solace (in his remorse) by visiting and communing with the 
scenes of the early life of his parents. But, as in a Thomas Hardy novel, 
the central dominating force is natural but non-human... the Hills 
themselves, Inalienable from the Hills are the prodigal’s moods, the spirit 
of the parents’ long-gone meeting and mating, the reawakened emotions 
of the prodigal, The Hills themselves ‘‘ act,’’ as it were, under the 
variability of light, sun, moon, and weather. 


‘ 


The three central movements are in response to the prodigal’s plea to 
the Hills (in the Prologue). He asks them to give back the story of his 
parents—'' Sing me their tale, that Fate of long ago, O stern and stead- 
fast hills.’’ The plea is granted through the agency of the prodigal’s 
dream. The tale, re-enacted, is as old as the hills, I. Lovers’ Meeting. 
Il, Lovers’ Vows. III. Lovers’ Union. 


It is a three-movement dream, Awake again, the prodigal realises there 
is more he must learn, He bids them ‘‘ Sing on!" Through the orchestra 
they obey, and carry one straight into the Epilogue (‘‘ The Hills by 
Moonlight '’), There the tale, as such, is finished. The two lovers 
“have at last returned to the hills, to remain for ever in their tender 
care." 

Dr. Hadley tells us this—and more—in his synopsis. The work will 
stand or fall by what its music can tell us, The notes (I said) are forth- 
right. So is the music, In the earlier works, ‘‘ Mariana,’ ‘‘ La Belle 
Dame sans merci '’ and ‘‘ The Trees so High,’ he declared in no uncer- 
tain terms that a musical heart can be worn upon a sleeve if need be; 
that Anglo-Saxon reserve is not necessarily a high virtue, that “ colour ”’ 
shall be ‘‘ colour plus,’’ and climax super-abundant in richness. In his 
musical landscape, hills and valleys are of a heighth and depth not essen- 
tially English. He is romantic in the way that Delius and Bax are roman- 
tic, His fury is not as sharp or as fierce as Walton’s, nor his technical 
weapons as finely pointed as Britten's. But his music wears lovely 
raiment, and under that raiment is (as should be) a fine body. 


I believe ‘‘ The Hills ’’ to be a work distinguished in its own kind, It 
may mean that, after long years, our gaze is to be again turned towards 
Cambridge. 

lel, 18h, 


OVERTURE TO THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. By George Dyson. 
Oxford University Press. Miniature score, 4/-. 


This Overture has as its sub-title ‘‘ At the Tabard Inn,” and it is so 
designed that it can be used as a prelude to the composer's well-known 
and delightful cantata or as a concert piece in its own right. Without 
being in the least ‘‘ Olde Englysshe,’’ it is thoroughly English. The busy, 
highly coloured scene of activity in and about a mediaeval tavern is admir- 
ably portrayed in the music, which is forthright, direct and full of life and 
interest. The composer’s ideas are strong enough to be able to dispense 
with adventitious clever-clever devices and the work will, one hopes, in 
spite of its British origin, find its way into the repertory of our orchestras, 
for there is a dearth of good, short modern works of universal appeal. 


The score is full of effective incident, the handling of the orchestra 
being, as one would expect, masterly in the sureness of its technique. 
Triple wood-wind and three trumpets are used, but the third instrument 
in each group is optional, Thus it is put within the reach of any orchestra 
of normal size, 


Gage 
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SIX POEMS BY SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN. By E. J. Moeran. Joseph 
Williams. 4/-. 


TWO CELTIC SONGS TO WORDS BY FIONA MACLEOD. By David 
Moule-Evans. Joseph Williams. 3/-. 


“ WHEN I AM DEAD, MY DEAREST.’’ Words by Christina Rosetti. 
By Ralph Greaves. Oxford University Press. 2/-. 


These poems by Seumas O'Sullivan are of a very charming and whimsi- 
cal nature, and their varying moods have been well portrayed by the 
composer. The accompaniments are models from the point of view of 
style, there being no overloading, whilst the figuration is interesting and 
effective. ‘‘ Evening,’ ‘‘ The Dustman,’’ and ‘‘ Lullaby ’’ are perhaps 
the most immediately attractive, but the whole series would make a wel- 
come addition to the recital repertoire. The general tessitura is suitable 
for soprano or tenor. 

The two Celtic songs (for soprano voice) are entitled ‘‘ When the dew 
is falling '’ and ‘‘I-Brasil.'’ In the first, the feeling of the words is 
caught by the gentle, undulating accompaniment, and the vocal line is 
smooth and grateful to the singer. The prevailing mood of sadness in 
“Brasil ’’ is suggested by the sombre chordal nature of the piano 
writing, which is interesting harmonically by virtue of the frequent use 
of double appogiaturas. 

The last song (suitable for mezzo-soprano or baritone) is quiet and inti- 
mate in character, and might be thought of as a modern counterpart of 
a short extempore ballad sung by a troubadour with lute accompaniment. 
In fact, the chromatically altered chords in the piano writing suggest per- 
haps too strongly an extemporancous begetting at the keyboard, and this 
impression is confirmed by the presence of the added sixth as an essential 


harmony note in the last chord. 
L. W. 


ROMANTIC THEME (1910) AND VARIATIONS (1944) FOR PIANO- 
FORTE. By Maurice Jacobson, Lengnick. 


From the title of this piece one would expect a marked difference in 
style between the Romantic Theme and the Variations. ‘The general im- 
pression, however, is that the whole work might have been written in 1010 
—or earlier, Mr. Jacobson is expert in writing for the piano, and his 
variations are well contrasted. Unfortunately, the ‘ romanticism "’ of 
this work is that of a dated style as well as of mood, so that even in its 
most charming moments it has a distinctly nineteenth century atmo- 
sphere, produced both by its texture and by certain well-worn chromati- 
cisms among its harmonic progressions. In fact, although the work of a 


most capable musician, it appears to have nothing new to say. 
R. G. 


SUITE OF FOUR PIECES FOR FLUTE (OR VIOLIN), CELLO AND 
PIANO. By Maurice Jacobson, Augener, 

In this suite Mr. Jacobson has come forward into the twentieth century 
and the modern English school. He gives the impression of having more 
affection for the cello than for the flute—the latter has a less individual 
part and very little use is made of its bottom register—but the general 
texture has an attractive clarity, The balance might be improved in 
some f passages (such as the opening three bars, the recapitulation, and 
the scale up to C towards the end, in the first movement) by marking the 
flute 8va, The suite is fresh and well constructed, and the little Adagio 
movement in particular is appealing. Sine 


MOUVEMENT PERPETUEL and CLOUDS (a) High Wind (Scurrying 
Feathers), (b) Low Wind (Dignified, Mountainous Clouds), (c) Strong 
Wind (Black Storms). For piano solo. By Norman Demuth. 
Augener, 2/- and 3/- respectively. 
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(1) The ‘‘ Mouvement Perpetuel ’’ is an ‘‘ Allegro fluente ’’ of 42 bars, 
each bar having a different time-signature from the next. The lay-out 
is neatly arranged so that the 14 lines of music, yjewed vertically or hori- 
zontally, prove symmetrical. This arrangement bemuses the eye but dis- 
tracts the attention, All we really need is the indication 12/8 (5+8+44) 
at the beginning, leaving the grouping of notes as they are. Thus 56 
indications of time-signature and 28 bar-lines might well be willingly 
sacrificed to present-day austerity. The music itself js angular in essence 
and, though ingeniously worked out, would seem to lack just those charac- 
teristics which have made, for instance, Poulenc’s essays in this genre so 
deservedly popular. 

(2) “ Clouds '’ consists of three short pieces totalling 152 bars and 
having 71 changes of time-signature. If undue notice appears to be drawn 
to this device, it is only because one doubts its efficacy, indeed its neces- 
sity. Is it altogether a coincidence that, in the only section where we get 
a dozen bars or so in the same unaltered rhythm (in the middle of “ Strong 
Wind "’), the result should be, both pianistically and as music, the most 
satisfying? In general, the music is ingeniously illustrative of the titles 
and virile, setting some tricky problems in agility and thythm—problems 
many of which, it must be confessed, look more promising on paper than 
they prove in performance. 





1, Te}, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th (Recital) 
JOAN GRAY, A.R.e.M.—Mezz0 Soprano 
AND 
RAYMOND O'CONNELL, a.r.c.at.—Piano 
ARIAS) with Violin Obbligato Bach 
a. Have merey, Lord, on me (St, Matthew Passion) 
b., All praises to the Lord (Cantata No. 01) 
PIANO SOLOS ~ a, Capriccio in F sharp minor, Op, 7, No. 1 | 
b. Intermezzo in A major, Op. 76, No. 6 «. Brahms 
e. Capriccio in G minor, Op. 116, No. 8 a od 
SONGS . a Les papillons Chausson 
b. Romance ; Debussy 
c. Mandoline ‘ : Fauré 
d. Au pays ob se fait la guerre i Dupare 
PIANO SOLO ... Sonata No, 88 in A flat major 7 - a» Haydn 


FOUR SONGS for Voice and Violin: 
a. Jesu Sweet, now will I sing to thee a song of love longing 
b&b. My soul has nought but fire and ice fe \ Holst 
c. I sing of a maiden that matchless is ee en ee Med 
d. My Jeman is so true of love 


PIANO SOLOS ... ae a. Ondine : F cin eas SNR aUeT 
b. Le vent dans la plaine | 

c. Les collines d'Anacapri : wee Debussy 
d, Minstrels | 

SONGS i ». @ As T lay in the early sun |. ‘ .. Armstrong Gibbs 

b. A little elegy : ’ “ . _ Arthur Bliss 

c. Sigh no more, ladies .. hart; Peter Warlock 

d. Her song F John Ireland 

e. The lover and his lass E. J. Moeran 


Accompanist; MURIEL JEFFERSON, A.R.CM. 
Violinist: Vivien Hinp 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO .., +. Fantasia and Sonata in C minor, K.d75 and 457... Mozart 
BripGer Fry 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A minor, Op. 105 : : Schumann 


MarGareT Otivier (Scholar) 
Tuea KING, a.R.c.M. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
PIANO SONATA in E major, Op. 109 oe ite Me oth 
EvizaseTH BUCKINGHAM, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
ORGAN SOLO ... oes «+ Prelude and Fugue in C minor... ..  ... Mendelssohn 
Micuart Burton, a.R.c.M. (L.C.C. Scholar) 


Beethoven 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2 ‘ te 
MARGARET THISTLETH WAITE : (L, C.C. Scholar) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor ... 
Rost MILLER (Scholar) 
MarGaret TuistieTHWAITE (L.C.C, Scholar) 


PIANO SOLOS = a. Improvisation 
b. Tarantelle 


Joyce Bet, A-R.C.M. (Scholar) 


SONATA for Viola and Piano ‘ 
Maxwett Warp (Associated Board Scholar). 
Raymonp O'Connett, 4.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


PIANO SOLOS ... a. Concert Study in F minor 
b. Paganini Study No. 2. in E flat major 


c. Paganini Study No. 3 in G sharp minor (La Campanella) ne 


GrorGe MALCOLM, A.R.C. Mf. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in E flat major, Op, 31, No. 3... 
PameLa HerDan (Exhibitioner) 


VIOLIN SOLOS : a. Scherzo Tarantelle ... 


Pe 
p Taare \ (Spanish Daiicesh 


Tessa Rosnins (Scholar) 
Tues Kine, arc. (Leverhulme Scholar) 


SUITE for two Clarinets or i 
Jupy WiLKINs, ALR.C. 
THEA KING, A.R.C.M. Cugverniine Scholar) 


PIANO SONATA in B minor (in one movement) ... ' ; 
Cyrit Preepy, aR.c.m. (L.C.C, Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23rd (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in A major, Op, 2, No, 2... i 
SYLVIA BROWN, A.R.G.M. (Exhibitioner) 


SONATA for Oboe and Piano, Op. 166 
LIONEL CLARKE 
Berry CLARKE 


PIANO SOLO ... i . Toccata in D major 
DAPIINE Sanpercock (Associated Board Scholar) 


“SONGS OF TRAVEL” ... a. The Vagabond . 
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Beethoven 
. Eccles 
Medtner 


» Chopin 


. Hindemith 


Lisst 


» Beethoven 


. Wieniawski 


Sarasate 


. Alan Frank 


Liszt 


» Beethoven 


Saint-Saens 


Bach 


b. Bright is the ring of words is | Vaughan Williams 


c. The roadside fire 
Owen Grunpy (Scholar) 
Accompanist; Heten Tompson, 4.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


VIOLIN SONATA in G minor (The Devil's Trill) 
Aan Lovepay (Scholar) 
GrorGrE MALCOLM, A.R.C.M, 


PIANO SOLOS ... a, Study in F major, Op. 25 No. 3. | 
b. Study in © sharp minor, bon 25, No. 7 
c. Study in E flat major, Op. 10, No. 
d, Study in C minor, Op. 25, No. 12 


Joun Moores, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29th (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ewact eae) Lesion 


CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra in C minor, K.491 
Bripcet Fry 


SYMPHONY No, 103 in E flat major (Drum Roll) ... 
Conductor: GeorGe STRATTON 


. Tartini 


Chopin 


Handel 


. Mozart 


» Haydn 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3o0th (Chamber) 


PHANTASIE TRIO in A minor for Piano, Violin and Cello (in one movement) John Ireland 
Barears PentitH (Scholar) 
Syivia Terrernaum (Associated Board Scholar) 
Sytvia SourHcomBe (Scholar) 


PIANO SOLO ... Bi i .. Etudes Symphoniques .. .. ... .. ~— Schumann 
Mary GUIDON, A.R.CM, 


SONGS 7 ip TY. ; a. An bord de leay sis, Wa bien Ogi Fauré 
b. Le temps des lias... 
c. Les papillons } 1 Chausson 
PrcGy Taytor (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Brian Doucis 


TRIO in A minor for Clarinet, Cello and Piano |. ee Rte. sp a Brahins 
Micuag. Saxton (Exhibitioner) 
GwynNetH GEORGE, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 
Heten THOMPSON, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in © minor, K.457 +e hte sited ai otive at) ontig wo oxare 
Baruara Horr (Scholar) 

ARIAS... i i .. @ Inflammatus et accensus  .. j » ws  Duordk 

b. Furibondo spira il vento ... hy wre ander 


Barbara Roascw (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Pat JARRETT 


SUITE No. 4 in E flat major for unaccompanied Cello ... ; ra Bach 
Mary Mirenison (Scholar) 

PIANO SOLO — ... F 82 Variations in C minor. ; «. Beethoven 
Davip Parknouse (Scholar) 

SONGS ... .. @. Abldsung im Sommer , ‘ F ay 


b. Phantasie . \ 
c. Ich ging mit Lust durch einen griinen Wald J 
d. Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht? 
Hitpe BraLostotzKy 
Accompanist; Este Jacons, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
PIANO SOLO... 1 ft sis si = BAKCArOHlOn ane ly shan cn (Chopin 
RoseMaRY PrAENDLER (Scholar) 


we Mahler 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in A major |. 2 4 ; ‘ we ae ~~ Boecherins 
Gwynetit GEORGE, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
Mary BuLLock 


SONGS ... Su x a. Pourquoi .. an PATA 
b. Le colibri OT 5 esa » a Chatusson 
c. Chanson de Norvege  .. mr nonarait 


Enizaneta Boyp (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Pat JARRETT 
SONATA No, 2 for Violin and Piano a. Edmund Rubbra 


Epna ARTHUR, 4.R.c.M. (Caird Scholar) 
ANN WALMISLEY 


SONGS. any sue ‘c a. O kihler Wald ows ee ee sta 
b. Marienlied —... ee aM, Gate. Scena, oo lars 
c. Gliickes genug .. ao an an SEES 


d Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht? 0. v» Maller 
Iris Kets (Scholar) 
Accompanist: JEAN MILLER, A.R.C.M. 


PIANO SOLOS ... .. a@ Impromptn No. 3 in A flat major, Op, 34 
b. Prelude No. 6 in E flat minor, Op, 103 . 


c. Prelude No. 8 in C minor, Op. 103... Fauré 
ad. Prelude No. 2 in C sharp minor, Op. 103 | 

e. Barcarolle No. 2 in G major, Op. 41... 

Marcaret Otrvier (Scholar) 
VOCAL DUETS ... .. a. Two daughters of this aged strea 

b. My dearest, my fairest oes | ; 
c. Let us wander : . : ws eons Puereceld 
d. Lost is my quiet “ 


e. Sound the trumpet ... «= 
Marcaret Worttey, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Monica Sinciatr (Scholar) 
Accompanist: GEORGE MALCOLM, 4.R.CM, 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27th (Chamber) 
PIANO TRIO in E minor, Op. % (Dumky) Dvordk 


Joun Moores, \-8.C.M. (Scholar) i 
Jacoueuns Ward {Scholar) 
Mary Mircuson (Scholar) 


PIANO SOLO... . Ballade Vee Sin kai Grieg 
Wrrrep Crisp, arom. (Wesley Exhibitioner) 


FANTASY-SONATA for Clarinet and Piano fin one movement) 2.00 4. warrainnt 
GrorGe. Paton on i 
Brun DouGtas 


QUINTET for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, KA52 0.00.0 as as Mozart 
GrorGr MALCOLM, A.R.C.M. 
James Brown (Exhibitioner) 
Micuaet. SANTON 
Ronert Motcuer (Scholar) 
Brun PottarD (Scholar) 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3rd (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE Be Ae Sees fe Bs Fidelio he es xk ae ve Beethoven 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra in D major ee Haydn 
Anna SuurriewortH (Scholar) ; 
GUAR ay apa erate EN Faithful Shepherd". Ass .. ~~ Handel-Beecham 
Conductor; GrorGr STRATTON 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11th (Chamber) 
HYMN to St. Cecilia, for unaccompanied mixed voices . ia ‘ .. Benjamin Britten 


FOUR TRIOS for women’s voices, two horns and harp, Op. 17 .. 4%) oH w. Brahms 
(i) Whene’er the sounding harp is heard ; (ii) Come away, death ; (iii) The gardener ; 
(iv) The death of Trenar. 
A CEREMONY of Carols, for women’s voices and harp rr : Benjamin Britten 
(i) Procession ; (ii) Wolcum Yole ; (iii) There is no rose ; (iva) That yongé child ; 
(ivb) Balulalow ; (v) As dew in Aprille ; (vi) This little babe ; (vii) Interlude for 
harp ; (viii) In freezing winter night: (ix) Spring Carol; (x) Deo Gracias ; (xi) 
Recession, 
Conductor: Leo Quayte 
Harp: GWENDOLEN MASON 
Horns; IAN Beers, Ronert MOonener 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12th (First Orchestra) 


CONCERTO No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra in I minor Chopin 
GrorGe MALCOLM, A.R.CsM. 
ARIA en : F Depuis le jour (Louise) ‘ bie Yor we Charpentier 


Marcarer Taytor (Scholar) 


SYMPHONY No, 1 in A flat major Elgar 
Conductor: Ricrarp AUSTIN 
SPECIAL CONCERT 
Thursday, October 24th 
GOD SAVE THE KING 
OVERTURE .. = «| Carnaval 28 on Be ... Dvorak 


SINFONIA CONCERTANTE for Violin, Viola and Orchestra, K.864 


Mozart 
Kennetu Piper (R.A.F. 1940-1945) 
Maxwett Warp (Army 1940-1946) 
Weber 


CONCERTINO for Clarinet and Orchestra ... ia aoe sas 
Jupy WILKINS (W.R.N.S. 1948-1945) 
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CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra ... hee alo 
Hirary Rosinson (Army 1940. 1946) 


CONCERTO No, 2 in E flat major for Horn and Orchestra, K.417 
Jan Beers (Army 1940-1946) Mozart 


CONCERTO No, 2 in B flat major for Piano and Orchestra... Brahms 
Raymonb O'Conneci (R.A.F. 1949-1946) 


PRESENTATION OF PRIZES AND MEDALS BY 
H.R... THE PRESIDENT 


CARILLON from L’Arlesienne Suite No, 1 ... an .. Bizet 
Conductor: RICHARD AUSTIN 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A concert was given by the County Council Junior Exhibitioners on 
Saturday, December 14, at 11.30 a.m. Piano solos were played by Joyce 
Wedlock, Dorothy Soul, Mary Tapper, Brenda Short, Bruce Brook-Smith, 
KXenneth Green, Jean Hoskins, Sheila Adams, Shirley Tobin, Daphne 
Banks, Mavis Polley, Beryl Watkins, Keith Kent, Christine Denby, Eunice 
Marino, Eileen Broster, Jane Cowan, Stella Smith, Lucille Foux and 
Janet Jones. Piano duets were played by Pauline Pooley and Joan 
Crawley, and Janet Hlumby and Michael Neill, and a duet for violins was 
played by Basil Smart and Trefor Jones. David Kent, Anne Ashenhurst 
and Peter Hall each played a violin solo, Julian Bream and Jane Peters a 
collo solo and Christopher Ely a flute solo. The concert ended with a 
group of carols arranged by Vaughan Williams and Richard Terry, sung 
by the Senior Choir conducted by Marjorie Humby. 


DRAMA 
A performance by pupils of the Dramatic Class was given in the Parry 
Theatre on Wednesday, November 20th, 1946, at 5.30 p.m. 
“MILESTONES ’’ 
\ Play in Three Acts by ARNoLD Bennetr and Epwarp Kyosiock 


The scene is laid throughout in the drawing-room of a house in 
KXensington Gore 
The First Act is in 1860. The Second Act is in 1885, 
The Third Act is in 1912. 


Act I 
John Rhead ... a Bab ae arr ... ERic SHILLING 
Gertrude Rhead von awe awe ss ... UNA HALE 
Mrs. Rhead ... 4% BoD ned Sars ... MARION STUDHOLME 
Samuel Sibley 505 Bou ete ‘sie ... OWEN GRUNDY 
Rose Sibley ... in a0 ae abe ... PEGGY TayLor 
Ned Pym en sac ae re ray ... ANDREW Downie 
Thompson wR ses oa x Are ... Monica SINcLAIR 

Act II 
John Rhead ... Ba 100 50 ea ..» ERIC SHILLING 
Gertrude Rhead ats sate ae ae ... AMABEL BROCKLEHURST 
Rose Rhead ... aisle cee a aes ... Prccy Taytor 
Emily Rhead pao 220 500 eu ... SHIRLEY BRooKs 
Samuel Sibley 53c sas 500 sa ... THORSTEINN Hannesson 
Nancy Sibley es Si one 1 ... JEANNE Haat 
Lord Monkhurst te cae ee ees ... Anprew Downie 
Arthur Preece ah a a 3s ... LAWRENCE Watts 
Thompson... a set Ba nes ... Monica SINCLAIR 


A maid ike aye as sve eas ... ELizaBeTH Boyp 
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Act NI 


Sir John Rhead 
Gertrude Rhead 

Lady Rhead ... 

Lady Monkhurst 
Lord Monkhurst 

The Hon. Muriel Pym 
Nancy Sibley 

Richard Sibley 
Arthur Preece 
Webster 


Eric SHILLING 

SHIRLEY HALL 

PEGGY TAYLOR 

TIr1s KELLS 

Prercy BRODIE 

June REIs 

MARGARET WORTLEY 
THORSTEINN HANNESSON 
LAWRENCE Watts 
Basit YOUNGS 


Production by SUSAN RICHMOND 
Stage direction by JouNn CLEAR 


OPERA REPERTORY 


An Opera Repertory Performance was given in the Parry Theatre on 


Wednesday, December 4th, 1946, at 5.30 p.m. 


“ SHAMUS O'BRIEN ” 


Kitty O’Toole (sister of Shamus’ wife) ... 
Captain Trevor (of the British Army) ... 
Mike Murphy (a peasant farmer) ... ise 
Shamus O’Brien... ss. 


Conductor: 


1k, 


J. S. Opom 


to 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR ” 


Fenton 
Anne Page 


S 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO " 


Marcellina mn Ras Sa 
(formerly governess to the Countess) 

Susanna (maid to the Countess) ... 

Cherubino (page to the Count) 

Count Almaviva Be 

Basilio (a teacher of music) 


Conductor LEO QUAYLE 


LOHENGRIN ”’ 


Elsa... ve cn oun 
Ortrud p00 ote on 


0 Stanford 
MARGARET WORTLEY 
LAWRENCE WATTS 
ANDREW DOWNIE 
Dents DOWLING 


Nicolai 


THORSTEINN FHIANNESSON 
Una Hae 


Conductor: JoHN ANDREWES 


0 i Mozart 
DorEEN SIMMONDS 
JEANNE HamMM 
MaRGARET WORTLEY 


Percy Bropie 
LAWRENCE Watts 


. Wagner 


Iris KELLS 
MONICA SINCLAIR 


Conductor: Noe. NicksON 


5. ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING "' ... 


Beatrice 
Benedick 
Don John 
Borachio 
Claudio 


Conductor LEo QUAYLE 


... Stanford 


JEANNE HAMM 
Eric SHILLING 
Percy BRopiz 
Basi. YOUNGS 
THORSTEINN HANNESSON 
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(ij, 0 WVU MIREIEUN A onc ae ais a sk > ” Flotow 
Lady Harriet ... JUNE Reis 
(Maid of Honour. to the Queen) 
Nancy (ber friend) . ... Monica SINCLAIR 
Lionel \ = tee ... ANDREW DOWNIE 


f ete Ve \ 


Plunkett Denis DowLinc 


Conductor LEO Quayir 


Production by CLivE Cargy 
Music under the direction of Ricuarp AustIN 
Stage Management by Joun Ciear 
Pianists: Leo Quayte, Nort Nickson, J. S. Opom, Joun ANDREWES 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 
NEW STUDENTS—EASTER TERM, 1947 


Chrismas, Marion Mabel Mayhew, Clare 

Corbett, Barbara Ellen Meller, Ruth 

Cowper, Gladys Ruby Moore, Hubert 

Fairlie, Ray Philippa Morison, Elsie Jean 

Faris, ‘Samuel Alexander Salkeld, Robert Henry 
Fazackerley, Irank Smith, John Haughton Joseph 
Garlick, Antony Solomon, Andrew Bernard 
Griffiths, Patricia Vivienne Streatfield, Simon Nicholas 
Hall, Robert Alexander Thompson, Reginald Milton 
Hoban, John Terence Anthony Topping, Gillian Graeme 
Hopkins, Lesly Marion Turner, Graham Leigh 
Izen, Bernard Warner, Pauline Jean 

ost, Mark Watts, Laurence 
Karasawa, Jasmine Welham, Peggy Millicent 
Magill, Paul John Whitehead, Iris Patricia 
Marshall, James Wilce, Hilary Violet Florence 


May, Frances Dorothy 
RE-ENTRIES—BASTER TERM, 1947 


Coates, W. B. Hastings, E. G. 
De Peyer, G. A. Magee, M. R. 
Green, J. G. Viccari, L. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
The following are the names of the successful candidates: — 


Section I. Pranororte (Solo Performing)— 
Clarke, Betty Pamela 
Foster, Sheila M. 
Fowler, Brenda Doreen 
Holt, Barbara 
Pfaendler, Rosemary Jacqueline 
Rowbotham, Hazel Yvonne 
Todd, Muriel 
Wallis, Geoffrey Alan Robert 


Section II, PraAnororre (Teaching)— 
Birch, June Marie 
Clifford, Daphne M. 
Cox, Olive Rachel 
Hogarth, Doreen 
James, Peggy Marise 
Morsman, Ursula Marie Blanche 
Skinner, Hunter Weeding 


No. 1 A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 31 


Section IV. Orcan (Solo Performing)— 
Nicholson, Vivien Mary Hulme 


SecTION V. STRINGED INsTRUMENTS (Solo Performing)— 
Violin— 
Thomas, Dorothy Eileen 


Violoncello— 
Dupré, Desmond John 


Section VI. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 
Violin— 
Cook, Audrey Yvonne Alys 


Section VIII. Winp InstruMENTS (Solo Performing)— 


Flute— 
Murray, Alexander Douglass 


Section IX. Stncine (Solo Performing)— 
Studholme, Marion 


Section XI. THEORY or Music— 
Kwami, Robert Ashong 


=> 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


EASTER TERM, 1947 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may 
be necessary to alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 8, at 5.30 p.m. 
Recital (Voice and Piano) 


Second Week 


Wrpnuspay, JAN. 15, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 


Third Week 


WEDNESDAY, JAN, 22, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 


Fourth Week 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 29, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 
FRIDAY, JAN. 31, at 5,30 p.m. 


Dramatic 


Fifth Week 
Turspay, Fra. 4, at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 


Wrbnespay, Fes. 5, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 


WepneEsDAY, Fen. 12, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 


*THurspay, Fen. 13, at 5.30 pm. 
First Orchestra 


Seventh Week 
WEDNEspay, Fes. 19, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
THURSDay, Fes. 20, at 2 p.m. 
Concerto Trials ie 
Bighth Week 
WEDNESpay, Frp. 26, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
FRIDAY, Fes, 28, at 5.30 p.m. 
Dramatic 
Ninth Week 
WEDNEsDaY, Marcu 5S, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Tenth Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Bleventh Week 
*“Turspay, Marcu 18, at 5.30 p.m. 
Opera with Second Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Twelfth Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
*THurspayY, Marcu 27, at 5.30 p.m. 


First Orchestra 


NOTES: (1) Tickets are only required for the performances marked * 


(2) In addition to these, 


informal Chamber Concerts may be 


arranged if necessary on Mondays at 2.30 p.m. 


H, V. ANSON, Registrar. 


